THE FAILURE OF AMELIA

and son, we have a sort of parallel to the misfortunes of
Lieutenant Booth.

Still greater caution is needed in the personal applica-
tion of the distresses that overwhelmed Booth and Amelia
while they were living in Spring Gardens. Lady Bute, I
fear, relied too much upon the novel for her information
concerning Harry and Charlotte. They had indeed a hard
life of it; they were called upon to endure even more intense
pain and anguish than is recorded of Booth and Amelia;
for besides seasons of poverty, they had to face Illness and
death. Their friend in trouble was Ralph Allen, who, like
Dr. Harrison in the novel, perhaps made his appearance at
the opportune moment to aid them and to take them to
Bath; certainly he gave them a house to live in near his
mansion. Like Booth, Fielding contracted debts which he
found it difficult to pay; and once, we know, suit was brought
against him, while he had lodgings in Spring Gardens, to
recover two hundred pounds. At this point the parallel
breaks down. Had Fielding ever been imprisoned for debt,
we may be sure that the disgrace would have been un-
covered by enemies who raked his past for incidents that
could be turned to his dishonour. Opposed to duels, he
could never have fought one. Nor was he known as a
gambler. It is most improbable that he and his wife were
ever placed in the situation described.in the novel. That
situation, as we have seen, was taken from an old comedy.
"The illustrious Peer of amorous Memory," whoever he
may have been, served equally well for a play before Field-
ing was married and for a novel afterwards. We may be
certain that this nobleman never pursued Mrs. Fielding
and that her husband never left her in order to keep an
engagement with a mistress.

The military cast given to the novel came, there is some
reason for supposing, from the author's memories of army
officers who visited his father. There perhaps he saw
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